The Story of British Diplomacy
Pitt knew they were being contradicted by intrigues and by preparations for war. And yet he had really shown a wish for peace. In 1757 he had induced George IL to acquiesce in a secret treaty with Spain, upon terms that, while testifying the sincerity of Pitt's desire to bring hostilities to a close, must have done violence to his patriotic pride. Ever since the Utrecht settlement had confirmed England in its possession, Gibraltar had been the subject of clandestine negotiations between the Spanish Government and English statesmen of all parties. Its surrender to Spain was contemplated by one of the provisions which Pitt entertained in 1757. In return, Spain was to assist England to recover Minorca. It may well be that Pitt acquiesced in such concessions, rather to test the genuineness of the Spanish Government's pacific professions than because he believed his offer would be accepted. The chief of the Madrid Foreign Office, Wall, with whom Pitt and his private agents, as well as the ambassador Bristol, had to deal, shrewdly abstained almost entirely from committing himself by writing, and often succeeded in talking over the British representative. The admixture of Spanish blood still shows itself in the features and complexions to be seen in the extreme West of Ireland. The controller of the diplomatic system of the Peninsula, from 175410 1764, was a Galway man. Born in 1694, Richard Wall served both in the Spanish fleet and the Spanish army. In the international affairs of his adopted country he made himself so indispensable that his resignation of office, repeatedly tendered, had been thus far refused. He saw no other way for getting
out of harness than by a sufficiently simple ruse.    One
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